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H. M. Westropp, Esq., read the following paper : — 
On the Pbe-Chbistias Ceoss. 

The wide dissemination of the cross through many countries, and at a 
period anterior to the Christian era, has been a subject of wonder, and 
has elicited various theories from many. Mysterious meanings have been 
given to these crosses ; but, like all mysterious solutions, have had fruit- 
less results. If there is any mystery anywhere, it is not in the thing or 
object itself, but in the nature of man, which is endowed with an univer- 
sal instinctive principle, peculiar to man's common nature, by which 
almost similar objects in the various stages of maa's development, in 
countries the most widely apart, are worked out and suggested to his 
mind, according as the necessities of his nature require, and according as 
the suggestive principle is awakened and developed in man to supply his 
wants. In the early stages of man's development, when written lan- 
guage was unknown, and there was no "reading public," emblems or 
symbols were used as the outward and visible sign of the thing signified : 
thus in India a cross was the symbol of resignation, in Egypt, the sym- 
bol of life, the meaning being derived from the root or germ from which 
the symbol took its origin. After a careful examination of the several 
crosses I have collected from countries the most widely apart, and uncon- 
nected with each other, I have come to this conclusion — that the various 
forms of crosses have a separate and independent origin in the different 
countries in which they are used, the germ or root of the cross being 
frequently found in the country where it took its origin : for example, 
in Egypt the crux ansata, which is the hieroglyphic sign of divine life 
and regeneration, is derived from the phallus, which is the symbol of 
life and prolific energy. In Indi a, the cross or Swastika of the Budd- 
hists is composed of two letters — ^Tf, su. andfn ti, or suti — which is 
the Pali form of the Sanscrit swasti, which means, " it is well;" or, as 
"Wilson expresses it " so be it;" it is a symbol of resignation. In Greece 
the form of the cross frequently found on Athenian vases was suggested 
by the impression of the punch mark on the reverse of the early Greek 
coins. 

In ornamentation the cross is one of the simplest forms, and is one 
naturally suggested to the barbarous Indian, and to the intellectual 
Greek ; for it is merely the intersection of two lines. Numberless ex- 
amples of the cross used in ornamentation are to be found on the Greek 
painted vases. The crosses, squares, and other patterns, on the tomb of 
Midas in Phrygia, were, according to Mr. Stewart, intended as imitations 
of carpet work, for which Lydia and Phryia were anciently celebrated. 
There is a cross on the lintel of a subterraneous gate in the Pelasgic walls 
of Alatrium, in Latium ; it is a combination of three phalli ; the phallus 
ebing held in reverence by the early Greek colonists, as a symbol of the 
prolific powers of nature.* According to Miiller ("Ancient Art," p. 627), 

* Vide Dodwell's " Pelasgic Eemains in Greece and Italy." 
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this sign on the gate at Alatrium -was a kind of amulet to 'ward off the 
" dreaded invidia " (the phallus being used for that purpose at a later 
period), and is perhaps the oldest specimen of the kind. His editor adds 
that a similar one is to be found on a wall of the Homeric city Antheia. 
In Persia and Assyria the cross is the abridged form of the feroher, or 
emblem of the Deity, the outline of which gives the form of a cross. 
In Scandinavia the cross is the cruciform hammer or battle axe of Thor. 
The cross is also a distinctive sign on several Mexican hieroglyphs ; and 
it forms the central ornament of a tablet at the back of an altar at Palen- 
que. In Dr. "Wilson's " Pre-historic Men" mention is made of an ex- 
ample of Peruvian black pottery brought from Otusco, measuring seven 
and a half inches high, which is decorated with a row of well-defined 
Maltese crosses ; these are evidently for pure ornamentation. The se- 
pulchral galleries in the mound at New Grange take the form of a 
cross ; but this is merely on the same principle upon which the windows 
in the palace at Palenque are built in the shape of a cross. 

The crosses found in Latium and Etruria are undoubtedly of 
Greek origin, as for the most part the arts and civilization of Etruria 
and Latium were derived from early Greek colonists. On Grecian and 
Etruscan figures, the cross is as common an ornamental pattern as the 
zigzag. The painted vases found in Etruria, on the ornamental borders 
of which many crosses are drawn, are almost all Greek — Greek in their 
subjects, Greek in their mythology. 

Some further illustrations of crosses are to be found in Eosellini's ; 
great work on Egypt. One cross is on the breast of a hostile chief, van- 
quished by one of the kings of Egypt ; the others are on the breast of 
enemies of the Egyptians. These crosses I should consider to be no- 
thing more than ornamental patterns on the opening of the vest ; for the 
dress seems, like the modern shirt, open in front, that it might go over 
the head. In crosses 1, 2, the line down the centre would seem to 
show the opening of the vest. In Sir Gardiner "Wilkinson's work, the 
Shari, an Asiatic people, a tribe of Northern Arabia, are represented 
with crosses on their robes. Sir Gardiner "Wilkinson remarks that the 
adoption of the cross was not peculiar to them ; it was also appended 
to, and figured upon the robes of the Rot-ri-n, and traces of it may be 
seen in the fancy ornaments of the Eebo, showing that this very simple 
device was already in use as early as the 15th century before the Chris- 
tian era. The representative of the nation called by Sir G. Wilkinson the 
Rebo, whose country was in the vicinity of Mesopotamia, wears a long 
robe covered with crosses, and other fancy devices; crosses are also 
tattooed on his legs and arms. A black is also represented in the same 
work with a band of crosses alternating with circles round his neck ; 
these are evidently all fancy ornaments. The cross is also found in the 
hieroglyphic sign for land. It is supposed, according to Gliddon, to re- 
present bread, betokening civilization. It was a sign used particularly 
to designate the land of Egypt. It is said that a similar sign is used by 
the Africans ; and that African women put the sign of the cross on their 
large earthenware urns, in which they store their corn, the cross 
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making the thing Taboo, private property of the party making it This 
is only what any person ignorant of -writing would do at the present 
day : when called on to sign a paper, and to show that it is his act and 

deed, he gives his mark thus: — John + smith, 

Human nature is the same all over the world ; and man under similar 
circumstances must, of necessity, have recourse to similar expedients. 

The Academy then adjourned. 



MONDAT, APRIL 27, 1863. 
The Vest Rev. Charies Gbaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Belmore was elected a member of the 
Academy. 

"W. R. "Wilde, V. P., made the following communication : — 

I have asked formal permission from the Council to make the following 
presentations with which I have been intrusted, as I am anxious to 
have this particular branch of the antiquarian section of the Academy 
brought prominently before the members ; because I think it due to the 
donors ; and in the hope that by so doing it may induce other public 
bodies, noblemen, and gentlemen to assist in increasing our national 
Museum. 

From the Commissioners of Public "Works — The sculptured and in- 
scribed stones which formed part of the monument that existed on the 
southern battlement of the old bridge of Athlone, and of which the fol- 
lowing notice is not without interest : — 

There was a natural ford on the Shannon at Ath-luain — " The Ford 
of Luan" — which was passable at low water, and was successfully 
crossed by the "Williamite army in 1691. In later days it was occupied 
by an eel- weir. The Annals of Boyle state that, in 984, " the Conna- 
cians were defeated, and driven out of Athlone by the Westmethians;" 
in all probability over this ford. The earliest distinct reference to this 
crossing-place between the kingdoms of Meath and Connaught is given 
under the date A. D. 1000, when the kings of those two portions of 
the island agreed to build a Toher, or "causeway," as O'Donovan has 
very properly translated it, over the Shannon. "The causeway of 
Ath-luain was made by Maelseachlainn, the son of Domhnall, and by 
Cathal, the son of Conchobhar."— See Annals of the Four Masters, and 
also Annals of Boyle. 

This Toher I believe to have been nothing more than a rude road 
or crossing, over large stepping stones ; several of which structures I re- 
member over the Suck, and other rivers in Connaught, before the recent 
drainage operations ; and it was, in all probability, an erection of this 
nature which supported the hurdles at the ford from which the city of 
Dublin derived its ancient name. Tohers were also made across bogs and 



